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even against the insurgents in other provinces, until the
submission of the whole Kingdom. . . .' If you had claimed
supreme power for yourself proprio motu, it would have been
such a crime as to oblige me to consider you guilty of
tise-majest^ and of a culpable attack on my authority. How
could you have forgotten that the power you exercised
over the Portuguese sprang from the command I entrusted
to you, and not from the play of passions and intrigue?
How could a man of your ability have supposed that I
should ever allow you to exercise any authority not derived
from me? Your action shows a forgetfulness of principles,
and a failure to realise my character, or the point of view of
a proud nation, which I cannot reconcile with my opinion
of you. It is due to false moves of this kind that discontent
has increased, and that you have been supposed to be
working, not for me, or for France, but for yourself. You
have undermined your own authority; for it would be
difficult to say, after this circular of yours, whether any
Frenchman could be blamed for ceasing to obey your
orders. . . .

In spite of all this, after hesitating for a long time as to
what course I should adopt, my affection for you, and the
memory of your services to me at Austerlite, and on other
occasions, have decided my mind. I shall overlook what has
happened; I hope it will be a warning to you; and I entrust
you with a major-generalship in my Spanish army. As the
King has no experience of war, I wish you to be responsible
for what happens until I arrive. I want to enter Lisbon
myself as soon as possible.

[CoRRESP., xix, 15871. This refers to Souk's occupation of Oporto,
where he assumed 'quasi-regal state* and 'dreamed of becoming "King
of Northern Lusitania." ' (Cambridge Modern History, ix, 4jo.)]
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